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tinned long after the laws that created them were repealed.
Absenteeism not only drew away a large proportion of Irish rents
to England or to Dublin; it also produced or rendered possi-
ble many infamous abuses in the management of property.
The tithe system, and especially the exemption of graziers,
was exceedingly unfair to the poor, who were compelled to sup-
port the clergy of two religions, and the county cess, which
was-levied by the grand juries, and chiefly paid by the occupying
tenants, was often scandalously excessive and scandalously misap-
plied.1 It is admitted, indeed, on all hands that Irish roads were
exceedingly good, but many of the contracts for making them ap-
pear to have been grossly corrupt. Not unfrequently, it is said,
grand jurors got for their own tenants contracts for making or re-
pairing portions of road at twice the proper price, and the tenants
were thus enabled to pay off, out of public money, arrears of
rent.2 Parliamentary taxation, on the other hand, was very
light, and after the repeal of the penal laws the Irish Parliament,
as we have seen, showed no disposition to throw the burden
unduly on the unrepresented classes. The hearth tax was. the only
direct tax paid by the poor, and in the latter years of the century
about two millions of persons appear to have been exempted
from, paying it.3 A very low standard of comfort, extreme and
barbarous ignorance, the early and improvident marriages which
naturally accompany these conditions, and the gregarious and
domestic habits which made multitudes cling desperately to one
small spot, often of miserable soil, were the real root of the evil,
and great moral changes were necessary before it could be removed.
The agrarian changes which took place after the completion
of the penal code, and before the accession of George III., con-
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